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OME MEMBERS run their local unions like they run their homes. The 
minute some little trouble arises they cry like babies and want someone 
else to help them out. 
Te FT 


HE INTERNATIONAL is getting one cent a day per capita tax on 
each member who pays his dues to the local, no matter how much the 
dues are, whether $2.00 or $6.00 a month. The International cannot have 
organizers and flying machines for the purpose of sending them to visit a 
local union just the minute some employer disagrees with some member 1 

about wages or a job. 
TT 


| Nema UNIONS should stand on their own feet and try and adjust their 
own affairs without wiring the General Office for someone to come 
immediately at every change of the wind. 
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HEN WE ISSUE charters we do not guarantee local unions organizers, 
business agents or adjusters. First, because we could not afford to 
send International representatives out on every request we receive on the 
amount paid the International by local unions. We receive about the lowest 
per capita tax paid to any International Union doing business on this 
American continent. 
vy F 


OME FELLOWS, as soon as they are out of a job, are broke, and they 
come around crying, trying to borrow something. This same kind of 
an individual exists in the running of local unions. 
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HEN TROUBLE arises, don’t wire. We cannot pay much attention 

to telegrams or to calls over the long-distance phone. Write a letter 
to the International stating your case so that we may have it as a matter 
of record. Anyone, whether he is a member or not, can call up on the 
phone or can send a telegram, but neither is an official record. 


TTT 
s 
pes OF the thirty cents received by the International as per capita 
tax is paid to the American Federation of Labor as tax and it also goes . 
to help pay for the printing of our Journal, for the maintenance of our k 
General Headquarters and to cover other expenses. Fifteen cents out of 
each thirty cents goes into the defense fund. You can understand from . 


this that we have very little margin for the salaries of officers, hotels, 
railroad fares and other expenses. The last convention increased our stand- 
ing operating expenses about 25 per cent, but the delegates did not give s 
us any more revenue. In other words, they spent the money but did not 
make any provision for increasing the income. 
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Rich Sugar Beet Barons Enforce 
Wage Reduction 


Washington.—Wage reductions in 
the Colorado sugar beet industry are 
creating an appalling situation, says 
Thomas F. Mahoney of Longmont, 
Col., writing to Wm. Green, president 
A. F. of L. 


Mr. Mahoney is chairman of a 
Knights of Columbus committee that 
has been investigating conditions in 
this industry. 


“The big reason for the slash is un- 
employment conditions,” said Mr. Ma- 
honey. “It is expected that the unem- 
ployed and destitute in the cities will 
go out on the ranches and work at any 
wage and under any conditions.” 

There are more than 30,000 men, 
women and children who do hand labor 
in the beet fields. Wages, prior to the 
reduction, were so low that private 
charity and welfare agencies sup- 
ported these migratory workers dur- 
ing the winter months. 

Entire families are employed in the 
beet fields. “This is an application of 
the sweat shop system in industry to 
industrialized agriculture,” said Mr. 
Mahoney. 

“Under this system the sugar indus- 
try is able to escape responsibility and 
blame for the wholesale evasion of 
our Colorado compulsory school laws 
and child labor laws by claiming the 
children are employed by their parents 
who need the help of the child to sup- 
port the family.” 

The Great Western Sugar Company 
dominates this industry. The com- 
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pany, in 1905, sold $13,600,000 of pre- 
ferred stock and presented these 
stockholders with $15,000,000 of com- 
mon stock. Six factories were pur- 
chased. With this nucleus more than 
$93,000,000 has been paid in dividends. 

Mr. Mahoney shows that in addition 
$88,000,000 have been placed in assets, 
making a total profit of more than 
$181,000,000 on the original invest- 
ment of $13,600,000. 

This company has an immense cash 
surplus and its exploited workers are 
now called upon to accept still lower 
wages because their jobs can be taken 
by unemployed who are located in in- 
dustrial centers.—News Letter. 





W ould Orientalize West Coast 


The business depression is reviving 
agitation to place Japanese under the 
immigration quota law. We are told 
that this will help our export trade. 

But “a few hundred” Japanese, it is 
claimed, will be admitted and this will 
not result in “any great overthrow of 
the English-speaking race.” 

The plea that Japan is “insulted” by 
exclusion ignores the fact that other 
Orientals—Koreans, Chinese, Lascars 
and Hindus—are also debarred. 

The American people decline to be 
Orientalized. This would not happen 
within the next few years, but if the 
bars are let down, future generations 
will face new race problems. 

Trade unionists were ridiculed forty 
years ago when they urged Chinese 
exclusion. Chinese labor was cheap in 
those days. But the Orientals enlarged 
their scope. They challenged not only 
living standards of workers, but they 
began to compete with business men 
and agriculturists. 

This was different. Pacific States 
now deny Orientals the right to even 
own or lease land. 

An Orientalized West Coast is a ter- 
rific cost to pay for a few million dol- 
lars that Japanese may spend in this 
country. 


Our civilization can not be jeopar- 






dized by sob appeals of dividend seek- 
ers—News Letter. 


Shorter Work Week Has Eco- 
nomic Value 


Washington.—“The five-day week 
would be of vast economic value, as bil- 
lions of dollars would be placed in cir- 
culation,” said Ethelbert Stewart, 
commissioner United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, in discussing shorter 
working time. 

“There are 19,000,000 wage earn- 
ers in the country and there are many 
industries which adopt the five-day 
week without the slightest inconven- 
ience, much less upheavel,” said the 
statistician. 

“Many industries and many estab- 
lishments have already taken up the 
shorter working week and found it 
practical. The business depression has 
given momentum to the movement to- 
ward a five-day week, which was al- 
ready fairly well established. Like ev- 
ery industrial change it is found in 
spots.” 

Mr. Stewart said that the transpor- 
tation industry would benefit, prob- 
ably in all its phases with a week-end 
embracing two full days instead of 
only one day or a day and a half. He 
cited the increased use of gasoline as 
an effect of the change. 

“If only half the approximately 
26,000,000 car owners would use only 
two gallons more of gasoline per week 
because of their larger amount of leis- 
ure,” he said, “they would spend some 
$200,000,000 for this additional motor 
fuel in a year.” 








Produce More, Receive Less 


Washington. — “Business is too 
prone to measure wages by the cost of 
living instead of productive capacity,” 
says the Washington Post in a leading 
editorial entitled, “Labor Cheaper 
Than Ever.” The worker, on the basis 
of present productive capacity, it is 
stated, is paid less wages than he re- 
ceived a generation ago. 
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“If labor is paid according to last 
year’s standard of living and produces 
according to this year’s improved 
methods, overproduction and conse- 
quent economic derangement can not 
be avoided,” says the editor. “Analy- 
sis of the tendency of wages to lag be- 
hind productive capacity during recent 
decades leads to the inescapable con- 
clusion that wages are not too high and 
that their present level should be 
maintained.” 

The Post discusses a report by the 
American section of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, which shows 
that wages during the last three dec- 
ades have not kept pace with output. 

“While manufacturers have been 
doubling and trebling their output, 
they have expanded their payrolls at 
a much slower rate. Machinery has 
made labor more efficient. One man 
produces several times as much as he 
did thirty years ago. AHNowance must 
be made, of course, for the added cost 
of machinery to the manufacturers. 
But even when that is taken into con- 
sideration, it is very evident that a 
year’s work at $1,300 was a better bar- 
gain for the manufacturer in 1927 
than was a year’s work in 1899 at $426. 

“On the basis of productive capacity 
workingmen are actually receiving a 
smaller percentage of the wealth 
which they help to product than they 
were receiving at the beginning of the 
century.”—News Letter. 





W ages-Dividends Can’t Be 
Compared 


Why should wages be reduced to as- 
sure dividends? 

The latter is called “wages of dol- 
lars” by those who see no difference 
between dividends and wages. 

Men talk of “putting dollars to 
work.” This flippancy is intended to 
place the dollar on a level with labor— 
with human beings. 

The dollar does no work. It is a me- 
dium of exchange. It is used, for in- 
stance, to buy a shovel or a ditch dig- 





ging machine. Both must be operated 
by labor. 

The dollar, the shovel and the ma- 
chine can not, by themselves, create 
wealth. 


A portion of the resultant wealth 
that follows the application of labor 
to the machine is given to workers. 
This is called wages. 

Because of its effect, there is no 
similarity between this transaction 
and the payment of dividends. 

When wages are cut, workers’ liv- 
ing standards drop. This is felt by the 
entire country. 

If wages of Montana copper miners 
are reduced, boot and shoe workers in 
Massachusetts and Missouri are af- 
fected. It means less work for eastern 
and southern textile mills. The same 
theory applies to every industry and 
calling. 

This situation does not apply when 
dividends are postponed. 


Small stockholders are few, as com- 
pared with the millions of wage earn- 
ers. Living standards of large stock- 
holders can not be affected. 

The small number of stockholders 
is indicated by a recent statement that 
four per cent of the people own eighty 
per cent of the Nation’s wealth. 

When dividends are not paid, this 
does not mean that a corporation is 
in the same condition as a worker 
whose wages are cut. 

Managers of this corporation may 
pass dividends to “provide for future 
contingencies.” This means that earn- 
ings are placed in other funds, such 
as “reserves,” “replacement” and “de- 
pletion.” 

Dividends may be used to carry in- 
ventories at lower market costs—that 
is, as the market price of this commod- 
ity drops, sufficient funds are set aside 
to equalize this drop. 

The passing of dividends may also 
mean that payment can not be made on 
excessive (watered) capitalization and 
extra plant capacity that are evi- 
dences of unwise management, and 
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which workers are now called upon to 
pay. 

Wages is a first charge on industry. 
Wages are woven into the people’s 
lives and are apart from dividends. 

Wage reductions mean greater con- 
centration of wealth. Under this sys- 
tem the four per cent who now own 
eighty per cent of the Nation’s wealth 
will secure an increasingly larger 
share.—News Letter. 








Business Men Dodge Taking 
Wage Stand 


Atlantic City.—The question of 
maintaining high wage standards or 
enforcing wage reductions was evaded 
by the annual convention of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 
The business men ignored Senator 
Couzens’ challenge that they take a 
stand on this question. 

Other economic problems received 
similar treatment. After nearly two 
years of depression, the nation’s busi- 
ness men pleaded for further study, 
additional surveys and a greater test 
of experience. Not a single suggestion 
to end unemployment came out of this 
meeting. 

Opposition to Federal income tax 
increases was recorded. 

Julius H. Barnes, chairman of the 
chamber’s board of directors, blamed 
politics for the present depression. 
Business leadership was exonerated 
and the responsibility was placed on 
the shoulders of wicked politicians. 

Unemployment was casually re- 
ferred to in an approved resolution 
which called for “a continued study of 
the possibilities of business and em- 
ployment stabilization.” 

“This study,” it was stated, should 
include means for relieving such un- 
employment distress as may unavoid- 
ably occur from time to time.” 

A “rational program of production 
and distribution” to be initiated by 
business itself was favored. 

Mr. Barnes called for removal of re- 
strictions against private insurance 


companies entering the field of unem- 
ployment insurance, for the sale or 
lease of Muscle Shoals to private en- 
terprise and denial of the use of gov- 
ernment money to compete with pri- 
vate business.—News Letter. 





Millionaires’ “Wages” Com- 
pared With Incomes of Low- 
Paid Labor 


Duluth, Minn.—The 1929 net in- 
come of 504 millionaires was compared 
with the income of farmers and indus- 
trial workers by Wm. E. McEwen, edi- 
tor the Labor World, in a radio talk 
over station WEBC. 

“These 504 millionaires paid taxes 
on net incomes of $1,185,135,330,” said 
the labor editor. “This is equal to the 
wheat and cotton crop owned by 2,332,- 
000 wheat growers and cotton plant- 
ers. 

“The net income of these 504 mil- 
lionaires for a single year exceeded the 
life wages of 40,000 factory workers 
with average earnings of $1,000 a 
year. It exceeds the wage of nearly 
500,000 union bricklayers, the highest 
paid American building mechanics, if 
they are fortunate enough to work 200 
days in a year, which they are not. It 
is greater than the incomes of 700,000 
union carpenters. 

“In low-wage, anti-union shop Du- 
luth it would take 504 laborers 2,600 
years to earn as much as these million- 
uires netted in a single year. 

“The 504 Duluth anti-union shop Ia- 
borers would have to start at the time 
of Jeremiah the Prophet, nearly 700 
years before the birth of Christ, and 
work continuously at their present 
wages until today to earn as much 
money as the 504 favored Americans 
‘earned’ in 1929, and whose incomes 
for that year amounted to all the 
money on deposit in all the banks of 
twenty cities the size of Duluth. 

“I make these comparisons for the 
purpose of visualizing the tremendous 
incomes of the super-rich. And while 
wealth is rapidly concentrated into 
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fewer hands each year, international 
bankers have entered into a conspiracy 
to force the wages of the workers still 
lower.”—News Letter. 





Will Television Doom Traveling 
Salesmen? 


New York.—The buyer of a New 
York fashion shop and the salesman of 
a nationally-known maker of women’s 
wear met as if face-to-face over a two- 
mile two-way television telephone sys- 
tem in this city and the buyer placed 
a $5,000 order for merchandise, ac- 
cording to the New York Times. 

“There was a time,” said the repre- 
sentative of the mercantile house, 
“when the buyer and seller, miles 
apart, corresponded about merchan- 
dise, shipped samples and waited 
weeks before making the decision to 
buy. 

“The time will soon be here when 
the seller will step into a television 
booth and call the buyer on the tele- 
phone. They will see and hear each 
other. The salesman’s wares will be 
displayed over the system and the 
transaction will be consummated on 
the spot.”—News Letter. 





Compensation Evils Charged By 
Hospitals 


New York.—Private insurance com- 
panies quibble and evade payment of 
hospital charges when workers are in- 
jured, according to testimony submit- 
ted to a state committee that is inves- 
tigating the workmen’s compensation 
law. 

One witness said “it would be inter- 
esting to know how much the hospitals 
would make on interest” on delayed 
payments from insurance companies. 
Patients are often transferred without 
the consent of hospital physicians to 
clinics operated by private insurance 
companies. 

Injured workers are frequently dis- 
charged before capable of doing a 
day’s work. This process means more 


profit to the private insurance carrier. 
—News Letter. 





Crowding Six Days Into Five- 
Day Week 


Chicago.— The recent announce- 
ment made by Armour & Co. that the 
“five-day week with no reductions in 
earnings” was to be put into effect in 
all of its packing houses is another il- 
lustration of how “‘open shop” employ- 
ers “use words to disguise meaning.” 

According to employes, the working 
day has been lengthened so that each 
worker puts in as much time on the 
job in five days as he formerly did in 
six.—News Letter. 





Racketeers Grip New York City 


New York — The district attorney 
invited fifty representative citizens to 
confer with him on how to combat 
racketeers who levy tribute on prac- 
tically every industry and calling in 
this city. 

The district attorney’s list included: 
clergymen, trade unionists, publish- 
ers, state officials, industrialists and 
bankers. 

Benjamin Schlesinger, president 
International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union, estimates that $2,000,000 
is taken out of the local garment in- 
dustry every year by these racketeers. 

The racketeer terrifies business men 
to make monthly contributions by 
threats of personal violence or bomb- 
ing their plants. 

Racketeering is considered a good 
investment by the long-hour, low- 
wage employer who finds a profit in 
operating on the anti-union basis. 
Gangsters and strong-arm men keep 
unionists from these non-union plants. 
If a unionist fails to obey orders he is 
“taken for a ride.” 

The district attorney said racke- 
teers “have their hands in everything 
from the cradle to the grave—from 
babies’ milk to funeral coaches.” 

It is estimated that gangdom shakes. 
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down $5,000,000 annually from con- 
signees of ship and railroad freight, 
levying a tribute of 3 cents on every 
hundred weight of goods delivered 
here. Every pier and railroad station 
in this city but one is dominated by 
racketeers, it is stated. 


Laundries and cleaning and dyeing 
shops contribute $1,000,000 to save 
garments in their care from being 
slashed, stolen or ruined by acid.— 
News Letter. 





Business Men Fail to Hide 
Low Wages 


Minneapolis—A questionnaire filled 
out by 20,000 jobless workers in this 
city reveals why the Citizens’ Alliance 
opposed the city council’s plan to have 
former wages of the unemployed 
listed. 

“These brief biographies explain 
why the mayor appointed a commit- 
tee of forty-four anti-unionists to gum 
up the registration,” says the Minne- 
apolis Labor Review. 

“And most of all they show why 
the questions as to hours and wages 
and length of time employed in the 
past year were left off the blank of 
that committee.” * 

The city council’s registration, how- 
ever, exposed the low wage system of 
business men who maintain the Citi- 
zens’ Alliance to war on trade unions. 

A few of the cards from one ward 
show: 

Ninety-one hours a week for 29 
cents an hour to a former employee of 
the Osborne-McMullen Elevator. 

George H. Lees, non-union plumber, 
paid a worker $10 a week. 

Former night watchman employed 
by the Chamber of Commerce paid $10 
a week. 

Worked 44 hours a week for Sears- 
Roebuck for $16 a week. 

Worked 48 hours a week for Na- 
tional Biscuit Company for $10 a 
week. 

Worked 72 hours for National Bis- 
cuit Company for $22.50 a week. 


Worked 45 hours a week for $11 at 
Farnham Printing Company. 

Worked 70 hours a week for Track- 
age Oil Company for $100 a month. 

Worked as office employee of Street 
Railway Company 54 hours a week 
for $20. President of this concern re- 
ceives $70,000 a year. 

Worked 54 hours a week for $17.50 
for Northwestern Metalware Com- 
pany. 


Postoffice Chief Ignores Idle 
Army 


Washington — “If the President’s 
employment committee wants to 
place 5,000 men in jobs, let them call 
up Postmaster General Brown. There 
are 5,000 vacancies in the Postoffice 
Department,” said Congressman Oli- 
ver on the floor of the House. 

“The Postmaster General seems to 
take a different position from the gen- 
eral attitude of the government and 
the attitude of city councils and other 
municipal authorities and state gov- 
ernments,” said Mr. Oliver. 

“Mr. Brown refuses to fill vacancies 
made by death or disability or resig- 
nation. I understand that there are 
more than 5,000 vacancies in his de- 
partment. In the city of New York 
there are more than 600 vacancies in 
the postal service. He calls substi- 
tutes to his office under pain of dis- 
missal, and yet he gives them but two 
hours’ work a day. They are in a bear 
trap. These men are not receiving a 
living wage. As a matter of fact they 
are receiving a starvation wage. The 
Postmaster General is a part of the 
administration which has created a 
commission to relieve unemployment. 

“Every cabinet officer is flying 
around the country asking private 
business to give work to the unem- 
ployed—every cabinet officer except 
the Postmaster General. He is ex- 
empt. He will not give the jobs he 
now has vacant. He is balancing his 
books. What he gains for the govern- 
ment will be written in losses on the 
books of charity.”—-News Letter. 
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EDITORIAL 


(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 








Or COURSE, business is bad—everyone knows that. But we honestly 
believe that business is becoming better, very slowly, but surely, for outside 
work is picking up. No need for cutting wages because in the industries 
that are unorganized the employer pays the workers only such wages as 
they wish to pay, and the poor, unfortunate herds of dumb, driven indi- 
viduals have no power or method of resistance. They do not have an organi- 
zation, therefore, they are at the mercy of capital. 

Our people are working just as hard—if not harder—than they ever 
did before, so for that reason we are insisting on holding our present wage 
scales. When times are bad and business is tough, the employers usually 
double up the work and the man who remains in the service must do more 
work than he did before. They call it efficiency, but in reality it means 
taking the very last ounce of strength out of the workers. 

Yes, we know business is bad. Anyone who studies the financial reports 
of business institutions of the nation know that—when the United States 
Steel Corporation, which is not only one of the largest corporations in 
America, but also the most efficiently managed, as well as one of the safest 
and soundest investments in our country, is not making any money. Their 
financial statement for the first quarter of the year, which includes January, 
February and March, 1931, has just been published and in accordance with 
that statement they have earned five cents per share on their common stock 
for the first quarter of the year. For the same period, or the first three 
months of 1930, their earnings were $3.48 per share. In other words, their 
earnings for the first quarter of this year on their common stock was about 
one-twentieth of what they earned for the same three months last year. 
They, however, declared their regular dividend of $1.75 on their common 
stock for this quarter. This, of course, all except the five cents, will be paid 
out of their reserve fund. The United States Steel Corporation has about 
$250,000,000 in cash and negotiable bonds in its reserve. 

We mention this to show you, our people, that if the best managed 
and richest corporation in America has fallen off considerably in its earnings, 
you must realize that the little fellows—the small business institutions— 
must certainly be up against the shells. We are not going into detail by 
giving you the figures of any other institutions, a few of which may not 
run quite as bad as the report of the United States Steel Corporation, 
although there are many that are running even worse—that are running 
in the “Red” or establishing a deficit. 

There are very few corporations, either public utilities or industrial 
institutions, which are earning anything like what they earned in years 
past, or since 1925. We hold and contend that other institutions should 
have done the same as the United States Steel, built up a reserve of a 
quarter of a billion dollars so that they might be able to continue paying 
the wages, even though they have to cut down on the dividend. 

We understand that the United States Steel Corporation is not going 
to cut wages. At least that has been intimated in a roundabout way, but 
not officially. However, the gentlemen who are the largest stockholders, 
such as the late George F. Baker and J. P. Morgan, big bankers in New 
York City, may insist on the management showing greater profits by cutting 
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expenses, which, of course, means wages, now that they have gotten down 
practically to rock-bottom in their earnings. 

There is also another side to the question. In our judgment there is a 
united conspiracy on the part of big business and corporation managements 
to depress their earnings as much as possible for the purpose of trying to 
prevent adverse legislation, or for the purpose of having legislation enacted 
which will prove to the workers that it is absolutely necessary that they 
should reduce wages. 

However, we have men like Senator Couzens of Michigan, himself a mil- 
lionaire, who recently told the United States Chamber of Commerce, when 
in session in Atlantic City, that unless the business men of America make 
some provision whereby reasonable steady employment will be guaranteed 
the workers, and insure them against poverty in their old age, that they, 
the employers of America, might as well prepare themselves for govern- 
mental action establishing old-age pensions, or the dole system, such as 
now operates in England, which would mean a considerable increase in the 
taxes now placed on the wealthy classes of the nation, for, as the senator 
told the big business and wealthy men, it is out of the question to tax small 
business interests or persons receiving small salaries, especially the work- 
ing class. 

Everything considered, we repeat, business is, we believe, scraping the 
bottom and should be better in the next few months, but we also look for a 
general condition of unemployment next winter and early spring. 

We advise our people throughout the country to be careful and not 
spend foolishly even one dollar which they may earn during the summer. 
Also, that every man should take care of his job and endeavor not to bring 
about any trouble except when driven to the wall by unfair employers. We 
want our people to resist any proposition that is unfair which is put up to 
them by the employers, but first consult your union officials, both local and 
International. 

Again, we repeat, we know that many of our employers are not making 
very much money. We hope and trust when the next Congress meets on 
December ist that the American Labor Movement, with the American 
Federation of Labor officials at its head, will go before Congress and demand 
that legislation be enacted that will guarantee employment; demanding 
further that unless this can be done that an out-of-work fund be established 
to protect the masses of working people of our country, with their children 
and dependents, from starvation and death. 


TTF 


Ta REVENUE of the International is lower this year than at any time 
in recent years, due to the fact that when men are out of work the 
membership drops off. This is only natural, but even at that we are much 
better off in this line than many other International Unions. 


TTF 


No ONE “in the know” can deny the fact that the British dole has prevented 
British revolution. The wealthy classes of England, as well as the large 
corporations have sense enough to know than Britons won’t submissively 
starve. So those interests believe it’s better to pay heavy taxes and feed 
the unemployed and their children than have a Stalin as king, who would 
take all, including their heads. 
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Since OUR PREVIOUS issue another great man of the financial world has 
passed away at the ripe old age of ninety-one years, Mr. George F. Baker, 
president of the First National Bank of New York, one of the greatest 
financial institutions in the world. His bank had the reputation of never 
selling out anyone when smashes came, and when the individual was pinched 
for money, that is, if the individual had acted honestly with the bank. 


As a banker his motto was, and it was quite successful: “Treat your 
friends well in hard times and they will remember you in good times.” 
His wealth is estimated to be from five hundred million dollars to a billion. 
He was also the largest individual stockholder in the United States Steel 
Company and it is stated that his losses, as a result of the market break in 
1929, were over forty million dollars. Of course, they were paper losses, not 
actual losses, because he did not have to sell, consequently, did not actually 
lose. In further explanation, if he had sold his steel holdings on October 
26, 1929, instead of holding them until November 13th, he would have been 
forty million dollars richer. But the chances are that he will hold those 
stocks long enough to even double that loss in the form of profits, or that his 
son and daughter will do so before they sell. 

Most of this stock was obtained as a result of split-ups and bonuses 
ranging over a period of thirty years. While the stock is down now from 
its high of 240 in 1929 to the low of 98 on May 20, 1931, the chances are 
that the stock did not cost Mr. Baker $20.00 a share, perhaps even less than 
that, and no doubt the Baker heirs will hold that stock until it sells at from 
$300.00 to $500.00 a share, because steel materials are a necessity in the 
industrial life of the world. 


Mr. Baker was not heard of much in public, but he was a very powerful 
influence in the financial world, equaling, perhaps, if not exceeding, the 
influence of Rockefeller or Morgan. Seventy-five years ago Mr. Baker started 
out with practically nothing. In reality he lived a very simple life, much to 
his credit and to which he no doubt owed his happy, healthy old age. 

His feelings towards organized labor were absolutely nil. The writer 
was a member of the industrial conference called by the late President 
Wilson immediately after the ending of the war, which conference consisted 
of groups of employers, several representing the public, and a number 
representing Labor. After discussing the object of the conference, which 
was to create better relations and understandings between Capital and Labor, 
the question came up as to the right of Labor to organize and choose its 
own representatives to speak for it in discussions with employers pertaining 
to wages and working conditions. Mr. Gary, then president of the United 
States Steel trust, was present but refused to give his consent to such recog- 
nition of Labor. All of the group representing the public, including the late 
President Eliot of Harvard, John D. Rockefeller, Barney Baruch, and sev- 
eral others, all signified they were absolutely in sympathy with such a 
declaration coming from the conference. Samuel Gompers was the spokes- 
man for the Labor group, and, oh my, what a plea he made for the right of 
the workers to organize and to select their own representatives to speak for 
them in discussing the things most vital to them—wages and hours. Mr. 
Gary, representing the employers group, would not agree to this proposi- 
tion. He finally asked for time to consider the declaration. The conference, 
therefore, adjourned on Friday morning, to meet again on the next Monday 
morning, in order to give President Gary an opportunity to think over the 
proposition, but we knew what he actuaHy wanted to do was to discuss the 
matter with others. 
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The writer of this article was in the room of Mr. Baruch at the Shore- 
ham Hotel in Washington the following evening and Mr. Baruch, who was 
a large capitalist and a great friend of President Wilson, was more than 
enthusiastic about the conference, so much so that he was willing to bet 
that Mr. Gary would return from New York with full approval of the 
declaration. The writer, being only a Labor man, and Mr. Baruch a million- 
aire, made a bet of one union cigar with Mr. Baruch that Mr. Gary would 
not, when he came back, be ready to approve the declaration. 


The writer knew something of the Steel Trust and its hatred of Labor; 
knew something more of its ramifications among high finance in New York 
and other places and its hatred of labor unions in general. Mr. Baruch had 
never come in contact with Labor until during the war. He was a splendid 
character. I wish there were many more like him. 


On Monday morning the conference reconvened. We all waited in silence 
for the declaration of Mr. Gary on the proposition as submitted. The late 
Mr. Franklin Lane of San Francisco was then Secretary of Commerce and 
was presiding over the conference. He rapped with the gavel and called the 
meeting to order, making his opening statement. The representatives of the 
employers, the representatives of the public and the representatives of 
Labor, in tense silence, all looked towards the seat occupied by Mr. Gary, 
which was close to that of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. This gray-haired man 
arose from his seat and after a short preamble said, in substance, he was 
sorry to report that in behalf of the United States Steel Corporation he could 
not agree to the declaration, which was that Labor should have the right 
to organize and be represented by men of its own choosing. I won the 
cigar—the bet has never been paid. I was willing to lose the bet and evena 
thousand cigars on such a bet—our International would have paid the bet— 
if it had only come out the other way. 

The conference immediately adjourned, but before it adjourned Mr. 
Gompers made, perhaps, the best short address he ever made during his 
brilliant career as representative of Labor, and which no doubt stamped 
itself indelibly on the minds of his hearers, predicting that because of the 
attitude of such reactionary employers they might be called upon some 
day to pay a price much greater than just the recognition of Labor’s rep- 
resentatives. 

Shortly after my return to the office in one of the following issues of 
our Journal I wrote an article in which I claimed that Gary and others 
representing large corporations were but figureheads, or rubber stamps. 
In other words, dummy directors and officials. Those of our members who 
remember back to 1919 may recall reading that article. 

The inside of the story is that Mr. Gary, while in New York, talked with 
the finance committee of the United States Steel Corporation, of which 
Mr. George F. Baker, just deceased, was then chairman, and who no doubt 
most emphatically told him, speaking for the other members of the com- 
mittee, that it was in the best interest of the United States Steel Trust that 
its representative in Washington, who also represented the manufacturing 
interests in general, should not agree to such a declaration in behalf of Labor. 

The world at large never knew these things and they did not know what 
was going on in Washington, and Mr. Gary, like a messenger boy, trotted 
back and “busted up” the conference, not on his own responsibility, not 
because of his own opinions or desires, but because of the opinion, the desire 
and the request of the president of the First National Bank of New York, 
Mr. George F. Baker. 
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Well, both Mr. Gary and Mr. Baker have passed away, as have also 
Mr. Lane and Mr. Wilson, and we hope they have all gone to heaven, but if 
Baker and Gary should be waiting outside the gate and faithful Sam 
Gompers should see them, the heart of that old man was so big he would 
tine say to Peter: “Forgive them, for they knew not what they were 

oing.” 

Such actions as that related above brought Communism to Russia. 
And if ever we have Communism in America it will be because of such 
decisions by the supposed big men of finance who really do not understand 
the masses. They live in a shell, refusing to see the handwriting on the wall. 


TTT 


Lasr YEAR, in the city of Pittsburgh, the Taxicab Drivers were on strike 
for about six months against the slashing of their commissions, which, if 
the men accepted, would place them in the position of practically not earning 
anything. Those men were not part of the International Union at that time. 
The men made a desperate battle, going so far as to cause an entire stoppage 
of the business for over three months, by order of the mayor. 


Finally the men succeeded in obtaining partial recognition of their 
union and arrangements were made whereby the company officials agreed 
to meet a committee representing the men and discuss grievances with 
them. The company, however, would not agree to meet the duly elected 
representatives of the union. 


Shortly after that time, or when the men returned to work, the Inter- 
national granted them a charter. As time went on the agreement, in sub- 
stance, was not observed by the company officials. In other words, they 
were discriminating against the union men and hiring non-union men when- 
ever they got a chance. Undoubtedly there were some violations of the 
rules of the company by some of the men and those men would come into 
the meeting of the local and go to the business agents, pleading and posing 
as martyrs. 

I want to say here that the Parmalee Company, formerly of Chicago, 
are the owners of this taxicab outfit in Pittsburgh. At any rate, within the 
last month or two dissatisfaction again arose among the membership and 
they again wanted to go out on strike in protest against the actions of the 
company officials, who were refusing point-blank to straighten out any of 
the grievances and who were continuously discriminating against the union 
and its representatives. The General President advised that the men try 
to adjust their grievances by calling in some city official, or disinterested 
party for the purpose of trying to conciliate or arbitrate, as this was an 
inappropriate time for a stoppage of work. The members of the union carried 
out the instructions of the International President. Shortly afterwards the 
General President sent Organizer O’Brien into Pittsburgh for the purpose 
of trying to help out in the situation. Organizer Ed Meyer was also in the 
vicinity and he ordered him in there with instructions to go into the entire 
situation and advise the men to remain at work until a full investigation 
had been made with the object in view of trying to secure a better under- 
standing with the company officials. 

Later on, the General President received word that if he would send 
an international representative to meet with Mr. Miller of the transporta- 
tion division of the Parmalee Company, whose offices are in the General 
Motors Building, New York City, that Mr. Miller was inclined to be reason- 
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able, had a record for decency and square-dealing and it might be possible 
to reach an understanding which would be helpful to both parties concerned. 
The General President immediately delegated Organizers O’Brien and Meyer 
to proceed to New York City to see Mr. Miller, etc. The organizers reported 
back that they had quite a conference with Mr. Miller, who was inclined to 
be fair and that while he promised to try and straighten out some of the 
things that were wrong, there were many other things he could not handle, 
that in the future grievances in Pittsburgh should be taken up with the com- 
pany’s representative in Philadelphia. In the course of time General Or- 
ganizer O’Brien met this man in Pittsburgh and the second time the follow- 
ing conversation, in substance, obtained: 

“O’Brien, we are not anxious to do business with the union. In fact, we 
are willing to spend some money as we do not wish to continue the union. 
We have done so in other places. I have one thousand dollars with me now 
and there will be more to follow.” O’Brien stated that he was representing 
the International Union and such a proposition was not only a surprise to 
him, but was out of the question as far as we are concerned. 

The conference adjourned. O’Brien called the General President on the 
long-distance phone and told him the story. The General President in- 
structed him to return and see this person and tell him that not only were 
the International representatives not looking for any of the company’s 
money, but that we did not care to do business with any official, or officials, 
who practiced such dishonorable methods. The General President instructed 
him further to proceed to New York and tell Mr. Miller if that was the 
kind of business they expected us to do with their man, or with any repre- 
sentative of their company, that we did not care to meet him or do business 
with him; further that we thought the days of such dirt and filth had passed. 

Mr. Miller expressed his surprise, regretted the incident and advised 
O’Brien that no such condition would obtain in the future. Organizer O’Brien 
returned again to meet with this man on several grievances which he helped 
straighten out and he said: “I was only joking. You should not have taken 
me seriously.” ‘ 

I have a sworn affidavit before me embodying, in substance, the state- 
ment made by this man, signed by Mr. Thomas O’Brien before a notary 
public, Mr. Thomas M. Sloan, of Philadelphia. 

It might be a joke. We doubt it. More likely it was a trap. The money 
may have been marked. A dictaphone may have been in the room. If O’Brien 
had accepted he might have been arrested when he left the room, and the 
union representatives discredited thereby, bursting up the union. Or again 
the money may be used sometimes in this way. Unfortunately all men in 
labor or all union men are not perfect. But ninety-nine per cent of the men 
representing labor are clean and aboveboard and beyond suspicion. We 
have had difficulty for years past in organizing in Pittsburgh. We wonder 
sg We have a kind of an idea, and we have had it for years past. “‘’Nough 
said.” 


TTT 


Up UNTIL just recently our International Union, through its officers, has 
held the diamond belt for the banquets it has given its invited guests. 
However, according to reports, we have received from our people in New 
York, we have lost the belt, not only to one, but to two organizations. 

A short time ago the local organizations of the International Union of 
Operating Engineers tendered to their General President, Mr. Arthur M. 
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Huddell, a banquet which took the banner from our organization in so far as 
lavishness of entertainment, food and other luxuries are concerned. 


However, on Saturday evening, April 25, the membership of the Long- 
shoremen’s Union gave a banquet for their International President, Joseph 
P. Ryan, in New York City, which banquet outstripped anything of its kind 
ever held so far by a Labor Union and its membership. This banquet took 
place in the spacious and luxurious Commodore Hotel. There were 2,200 
persons seated at the tables, among them many of the leaders of business in 
the city and state of New York, some dignitaries from Washington and. 
of course, the notable ex-governor, Alfred E. Smith and the mayor of New 
York City, Jimmie Walker. 


The addresses delivered by Mr. Smith and Mayor Walker were not only 
entertaining but were refreshing and encouraging, bespeaking the feelings 
of those two nationally known characters as to their interest in Labor and 
their appreciation of the representative of the Longshoremen’s Union. 


The Teamsters’ Joint Council was represented, two tables being occupied 
exclusively by our people, ten seated at each table, each plate costing $10.00. 

The banquet was not only a tribute as to the esteem in which the Inter- 
national President of the Longshoremen is held, but also a testimonial 
dinner, because at the last convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
held in Boston, he was elected a delegate to the British Trades Union 
Congress. 

It is indeed refreshing to know that Labor has made this advancement 
a the old days of the twenty-five-cent banquets held in halls up above 
saloons. 

Our International Union is very friendly with the Longshoremen’s 
organization and especially with its president, and we rejoice in the fact 
that his work in the Labor Movement is so much appreciated by both the 
rank and file of his membership and associates in the movement. 

Well, for the time being, we surrender the belt, but when this storm 
of depression passes over we are very liable to enter the arena again in an 
endeavor to recover the star for entertainment and hospitality. 

I think it can safely be said that our people in Cincinnati and in San 
Francisco opened the way in entertainment, from a labor: standpoint, and 
from these entertainments the Teamsters have benefited, both locally and 
nationally, from the standpoint of creating a better feeling among its own 
membership and a better understanding on the part of the public. Seattle 
and Chicago are not to be sneezed at in entertainment, not forgetting New 
York and New Jersey. 

Entertainments and get-together affairs of this kind, although they 
mean the expenditure of some money, always bring their reward in many 
ways—sometimes unseen. Better to spend a little money for a social affair 
once in a while than to misapply our common sense and judgment by bring- 
ing about a strike or by refusing to endeavor to settle a dispute. It is a very 
small strike, with its attendant miseries and sometimes jail sentences, 
resulting from injunctions, which does not cost more than a banquet. Money 
spent on an entertainment and get-together affairs is much better than if 
spent on a strike which might have been avoided. In the fall of 1932, 
two years after our last convention, and after we may be over the worst part 
of the industrial slump, we trust someone will start something. Anyway, 
as the good old wholesome folks says in Indiana, “T’ll be seeing ye.” 


i 
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‘Report of General President 
As Submitted to Last Convention in Cincinnati in September 


(Continued from last month.) 


I have endeavored in this report to bring to the attention of the con- 
vention conditions surrounding the organization and the changes I believe 
that should be made for its continuation and progress. We cannot stand 
still. We must go onward or else we are bound to recede and go backward. 
Policies that were useful in the past are today impractical and must be 
displaced and in their place must be substituted new ideas, new policies and 
more determined principles. This institution of ours, which we all love so 
dearly, is bound to lose its usefulness to the general membership unless we 
realize that we cannot cheat the laws of progress and must recognize and 
prepare for conditions as they confront us. We must meet the ever-changing 
situations in our present-day life with new principles, new doctrines and 
the policies necessary for the continued progress of this institution. We 
cannot stay tied to a post. We must develop and train men to fill the offices 
of local unions and of the International. We must recognize the rights of 
our employers, and when their principles are based on justice, give them 
the consideration to which we believe they are entitled. 

The Labor Movement of America, and especially this organization, 
was not established in order to crush or grind down industry or the em- 
ployers. It was established for the purpose of bettering the lives and the 
homes of its members, and to do this it was not intended that it be done 
at the expense or the destruction of invested capital. Unless the employers 
engaged in all lines of industry are successful and obtain honest returns on 
their investments, we cannot continue to prosper as we have prospered. 
As we believe in a square deal for ourselves, we must in turn believe in a 
square deal for others. 

In my judgment, in a great many trades and occupations and in many 
branches of our craft, for the time being we have reached the saturation 
point in wages. We have not, however, in some instances, reached the point 
we should reach. in shortening the hours of labor. There are many of our 
local unions throughout the country whose membership are still working 
the ten-hour day and the six-day week. Our next strenuous and militant 
effort should be to endeavor to reduce everywhere the hours of labor in our 
employment to eight hours and to establish, if possible, the shorter work- 
week, which should not be longer than five and one-half days. 

Our wages cannot advance if the industry cannot pay, and the cost of 
distribution of merchandise must not be such as to increase the price of 
commodities to the rank and file, or to other manufacturing establishments, 
for the different governments, municipal, state and national, and the bank- 
ing and financial interests are carefully watching the cost of distribution 
and production, and bear in mind, when labor unions attempt to do that 
which is not justified, there is going to be a day of reckoning. There was 
never a time in the history of our country, and I am sure that time is not 
here now, when the combined efforts of trade unions were sufficient to 
combat the unified efforts of industry and capital, and I make this statement, 
understanding thoroughly the economic power of the workers as they are 
now situated and under present conditions in America, where there are four 
men looking for each man’s job in every line of work; when machinery has 
displaced human hands; when production has been increased in the face 
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of the displacement of workers; when industries have been merging and 
throwing thousands out of employment; when the expressions and orders 
of a few financial men in the money centers of the nation can order and 
dictate to the wheels of industry. This, I say, is the time when the economic 
strength of the working people is in jeopardy. 

Therefore, I say to you delegates, so that you in turn may convey it to 
your membership, the guidance and progress of your union during the next 
four or five years will require the most careful consideration and attention 
that can possibly be given it by the keenest minds within the membership 
in order to steer it free from adversity and in order that we may hold the 
conditions we fought for and won, during the past twenty-five years. But 
I am quite hopeful that with this understanding of the situation by our 
members, that we have it in us to frame the policies and carry out the 
purposes necessary to bring us success and protect our present holdings. 

There is no need of worrying about Communism taking hold of our gov- 
ernment or our unions. Such a doctrine is un-American and detestable in 
every sense of the word. Tactics of any kind which restrict or retard the 
ambition of the average individual, which creates by law an impossible 
doctrine which stultifies the mind and ambition of the toiler, that doctrine 
cannot take hold of our country or our unions. 

We are blest with the greatest gifts with which any nation has ever 
been endowed by nature. We have productive soil which responds to the 
touch and the toil of the worker and underneath that soil there is also 
unlimited wealth in ore and oil, and many other blessings which make a 
nation prosperous. We are gifted with brains and we possess almost 60 per 
cent of the total wealth of the world. 

Under such conditions it is impossible for our nation to become such 
as can be found on the other side of the world. The American workers have 
advanced both in education and in industry, to such an extent, even in our 
time, that there is no other class of toilers in the world that come anywhere 
near our American workmen. The children of the workers of today will be 
the leaders in thought and in literature tomorrow. There is no class dis- 
tinction here. We have eliminated disease and we will drive out poverty 
through the economic strength and co-operation of the workers. There is 
no place in this country, or in our unions, for un-American ideas or doctrines 
such as are being referred to lately in the columns of our daily papers. 

Under those conditions the workers have only to continue to maintain 
their organizations and to run them as keenly and as carefully as it is 
humanly possible to do, exercising strategy and diplomacy and deep think- 
ing, always having consideration for the rights of others. 

Those are the principles upon which we must go forward; these are the 
doctrines I have advocated and practiced, and I hold, with the assistance of 
my associates, we have been somewhat successful. 

For my associates with me on the Board and for the Organizers, some 
of whom have been with me for over a period of twenty years and have 
helped me by their advice and by carrying out my orders in the interest of 
the International Union, I have only the very kindliest feeling and the utmost 
praise. I extend to them my deepest appreciation for their faithful service 
to the International and for their assistance to me at all times during their 
years of service. My associate, Secretary Hughes, has been always willing 
and anxious to co-operate with me. There is no other set of officers that 
has worked for twenty-three years as harmoniously as your Secretary-Treas- 
urer and your President. 

When I became President of the International we did not have any 
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money, a small membership—less than 28,000—and very few friends. I do 
not hold that I have been wholly and entirely instrumental in bringing 
about the changed condition, but I think you will agree with me that I have 
endeavored to do my best and have been somewhat successful in guiding the 
destiny of our International and in carrying out its policies. 

Again I repeat, we are in this convention with over 100,000 members, 
with almost two million dollars in cash, and friends everywhere, and there 
is no International Union in America that has a better standing, both with 
our employers and the public, than we have, and this last condition is an 
asset worthy of your consideration. 

Let us go onward from this convention seeking better days and better 
conditions for our members and ourselves. Let us go out of this convention 
knowing we have reconstructed our laws in a manner which will perpetuate 
our organization and help strengthen the labor movement in general. 

Let us leave here as friends, willing to support the officers—whoever 
they may be—and go back to our unions with a determination to abide by 
our laws and the strict observance of our constitution and to guard well, in 
each district, the institutions we have builded—builded with the blood and 
the toil and the sacrifices of our membership and ourselves. 

I have the utmost confidence of our success in the future, not because 
we are strong financially and numerically (and that is all-important) but 
because we are founded and believe in right and justice. 

I have the utmost belief in our officers, not because they are all perfect, 
but because they are as near perfect as a human institution engaged in our 
work can be. 

I have the undivided faith of one who has tried to serve his fellowman 
that wherever there is wrong obtaining or prevailing that the membership in 
time will clean up any such condition. I have unbounded confidence in the 
future of our Union. 

With these thoughts and hopes, based on your co-operation and assist- 
ance, relying on that man-to-man spirit of helping one another, we will meet 
the future together with our faces turned determinedly, but smilingly, 
toward the rising sun, awaiting the sure coming of a better day for those 
whom we love, who have placed their trust and their hopes for the future 
in our charge and keeping. 

Understanding our responsibilities, may the Spirit of a Supreme Being 
inspire and guide us in our deliberations in this convention. 

In the dark hours that many times in recent years have confronted us, 
when your President was called upon to make serious decisions, I never re- 
frained from doing that which was just for our membership. I have always 
weighed every important situation with the limited understanding with 
which I have been possessed, always considering the welfare of the Interna- 
tional Union. It has not been an easy task. I have done my best as God has 
given me the light and to that same Guiding Spirit and to you, my people, I 
offer the closing prayer: 


If lam right, then grace my heart, 
Still in right to stay; 

If Iam wrong, then guide my heart, 
To find a better way. 


Respectfully submitted, 
DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
General President. 
(The End) 
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E SEND organizers, adjusters, or international representatives only 

when the condition is serious or of large proportions, or where it 
may involve the interests of a large number of men—not where there are 
twenty-five, thirty or fifty men in a local and when the local itself had done 
practically nothing to straighten out its own affairs. 
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HEN A DISAGREEMENT arises between the members of a local 

union and their employers, and that local union does not have a 
business agent to represent it, the local should appoint a committee con- 
sisting of one or two members to look into the matter and endeavor to reach 
a settlement. Those men should be paid the amount in wages which they 
may lose while off their trucks attending to this matter in an endeavor 
to bring about an adjustment of the trouble. This is not only the duty 
of the local union, but is also only justice to the International, to the labor 
movement, as well as the membership who elected the local officers to their 
positions. Just now there are at least two hundred local unions that need 
peg ee representatives, and we are trying to do the best we can with 
all of them. 
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ANY OF OUR unions have wage scales pending and others are threat- 
ened with reductions in wages, with innumerable other grievances 
existing. Don’t get excited, we'll wiggle out of the mess some way. We 
always have for the past twenty-five years, since we started on this job. 
But we will not wiggle out if we sit down and begin to cry. Use your brains, 
not your whines. 
Te Fe 


E ARE ELECTED to office to carry out the Constitution. We are 

really business managers, executives, who are trying to run the affairs 
of your corporation and we are trying to do the best we can in head- 
quarters. We cannot do the impossible. We advise local unions to stand on 
their own feet and try and adjust their own troubles, or, as I suggested, 
have a committee appointed by the local, and when you get up against the 
wall and the matter is serious, then the International will do its share. 
We cannot do this, however, until the local union has done all that could 
possibly be done. 
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* ALL pull together and we will come out on top. 
TOT OF 


EVER MIND grouching, that will get you nowhere. Smile and boost, 
that’s the medicine that brings home the bacon. “Is that so?” says 
O’Connell. “Yes, that’s so,” says Casey. “You - - - - - Connemara - - - - - ho 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


” The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms __ 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
| 222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Go. 
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